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Do  not  assume  content  reflects  current 
scientific  knowledge,  policies,  or  practices. 


HOUSSKEEPEHS 1  CHAT  Wednesday,  May  13,  I93I. 

HOT  FOR  PUBLICATION 

Subject:     "Leave  Them  Alone."    Prom  an  article  in  the  Parents  Magazine  "by  Judith 
Clark.     Information  a  proved  "by  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  U.S.D.A. 

Bulletin  available:     "Eggs  at  any  meal." 
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A  famous  man  once  said  that  the  best  rule  for  bringing  up  children  was  to 
love  them  and  leave  them  alone.    The  more  I  see  of  children  and  the  more  I  see 
of  mothers,  aunts,  grandmothers,  and  fathers,  when  they  are  around,  the  more  I 
think  this  is  a  motto  that  might  profitably  be  preached  more.    Not  that  I'm 
advocating  neglect  for  the  younger  generation.    Ho.    My  comnlaint  is  sinroly 
against  those  grown-ups  who  unconsciously  impose  on  children  by  allowing  them  no 
time  to  develop  their  own  individualities;.  I  know  children  who  are  at  the  beck 
and  call  of  adults  in  the  family  all  day  long.    They  no  sooner  settle  down  to  a 
book  or  to  building  a  playhouse  or  some  other  piece  of  carpentry  than  they  are 
called  away  to  do  something  else. 

Let  me  give  you  a  little  account  of  the  way  it  goes  in  some  households. 

"Tommy I    Oh,  Tommy'.'1 

Mother's  clear  voice  penetrated  into  the  play-room  where  her  son,  aged 
eleven,  was  reading"Treasure  Island"  for  only  the  third  time.     It  was  four  o'clock 
on  a  rainy  Saturday  afternoon.    For  fifteen  precious  minutes  young  Tom,  oblivious 
of  the  darkening  room  and  the  sheets  of  rain  washing  the  window  at  his  elbow,  had 
been  absorbed  in  reading  the  exciting  adventures  of  the  pirates  in  his  book. 

"Fourteen  men  on  a  dead  man's  chest,"  he  w3s  murmuring  enthusiastically  to 
himself  when  Mother's  voice  rose  again  to  his  retreat. 

"Tommy',"  she  called  more  insistently.     "Will  you  run  down  to  the  corner  for 
some  fresh  rolls,  dear?     And  hurry  up.    It's  getting  dark." 

"Oh,  Mother,  I'm  busy!"  he  returned  ungallantlv .     "Can't  you  send  Helen  this 

t  ime  ?  " 

"Helen  is  practicing  her  music  lesson,"  Mother  explained.     "But  you  will 
help  me,  won't  you,  dear?    You're  my  errand  man,  you  know." 


Tom  closed  his  book  reluctantly. 
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"Oh,  all  right,"  he  groaned.     "But  it's  Saturday  and  I've  already  done  a 
dozen  errands  for  this  family  to-day." 

If  grown-ups  would  pause  a  minute  and  look  back  on  their  own  childhood, 
perhaps  they  would  be  more  considerate  of  children.    We  all  have  memories  of  time 
spent  with  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  our  early  reading  that  enrich  our  adult 
life.    We  all  remember  also  precious  moments  when  we  were  completely  absorbed  in 
some  constructive  enterprise.     If  children  can  carry  on  into  adult  life,  this 
joy  to  be  found  in  the  world  of  books  as  well  as  in  creative  effort,  it  will 
bring  with  it  true  inspiration.    After  all,  the  difference  between  work  and  play, 
is  largely  a  matter  of  attitude.    Many  an  artist  and  engineer  carries  into  his 
life  work  the  intense  enjoyment  of  -3  lay.     It  is  in  childhood  that  habits  of 
attention  may  be  built  up  that  will  make  for  efficiency  and  happy  accomplishment 
in  the  adult.    For  this  reason  the  child  should  be  allowed  a  large  amount  of  un- 
interrupted freedom  to  follow  through  the  educative  experiences  of  his  own 
absorbing  interests.    Children  as  well  as  grown-ups  have  an  inner  life  to  live. 

Even  in  infancy  the  child  needs  to  be  alone.    The  little  baby  needs  long 
periods  of  rest  in  which  to  grown  and  learn  to  interpret  through  his  senses  the 
world  of  light,  color  and  sound  around  him.    When  he  is  about  a  month  old,  he 
learns  to  turn  his  eyes  intentionally  toward  an  object  of  interest,  probably  to- 
ward his  mother's  face.    With  this  newly-discovered  power  he  gazes  at  her  fixedly 
for  moments  at  a  time.    This  disconcerting  habit  of  concentrated  staring  may  con- 
tinue through  the  first  year  of  his  life.     It  should  not  be  distracted  for  it 
is  the  beginning  of  that  attention  through  which  he  will  do  most  of  his  learning 
for  years  to  come. 

Between  the  fourth  and  fifth  months,  or  thereabouts,  the  baby  learns  to  use 
his  hands  and  eyes  together.     From  then  on  he  begins  to  combine  visual  explora- 
tion and  the  use  of  his  hands.    He  takes  great  pleasure  in  turning  over  and  over 
in  his  hands  some  comfortable  and  interesting  article,  such  as  a  rattle,  a  ball, 
or  a  large  smooth  ring,  cutting  it  into  his  mouth,  tearing  at  it  and  so  forth.  If 
it  is  taken  away  from  him  he  protests,  becan.se  he  has  not  learned  all  he  wants  to 
know  about  it  and  is  still  interested  in  his  explorations. 

It  is  plain  to  anyone  who  watches  a  baby  that  he  lives  a  life  of  absorbing 
interest.     It  is  a  pity  when  his  important  business  of  learning  about  things 
is  interrupted  by  too  many  social  relations  with  fond  and  infatuated  grown-ups. 
He  is  not  ready  for  so  much  societjr  and  it  may  over-st imulate  him.    His  good 
ha.bits  of  attention  and  quiet  exploration  may  be  upset  by  too  much  attention,  and 
a  precocious  desire  for  companionship  may  develop  which  will  change  him  from  a 
normal ,  happy  baby  to  what  is  known  as  a  spoiled  child. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  young  child  should  have  no  human  contacts  except 
at  feeding  time  or  bath  time.    Of  course,  he  needs  experiences  in  order  to  learn. 
He  should  be  moved  about  and  allowed  to  look  at  things.    He  should  be  provided 
with  suitable  toys  and  people  should  talk  to  him.    Furthermore,  he  needs  a  certain 
amount  of  affection,  such  as  a  normal  mother  would  naturally  give  a  little  child. 

But  the  best  cared  for  baby  is  the  one  whose  parents  believe  in  a  ha-ypy  medium  

neither  neglect  nor  overstimulation.     Such  a  baby  may  learn  and  develop  in 
serenity. 
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Throughout  his  early  life  a  child  is  learning,  learning,  learning  at  an 
astounding  rate.    During  the  second  and  third  years  of  his  life  he  is  especially 
concerned  with  coordinating  and  using  the  "big  muscles  of  his  "body  to  walk,  to 
balance,  to  pull  and  tug,  to  ride  a  kiddy-kar  or  handle  toys.    He  should  have  the 
necessary  toys  and  implements  with  which  to  practice;  then,  to  a  reasonable  extent, 
he  should  be  let  alone  to  work  out  his  development.     It  is  something  which  we 
cannot  do  for  hi::.:.    Many  a  child's  development  has  been  hampered  in  some  phase  by 
an  over-conscientious  mother  who  was  afraid  to  let  him  climb  and  run  and  do  things. 

After  the  first  two  years  the  child  makes  more  and  more  social  contacts. 
He  is  beginning  now  to  learn  to  know  his  own  generation,  as  well  as  those  who  have 
preceded  him.    His  play  changes,  progressing  from  the  solitary  manipulation  of  the 
young  individualist,  who  is  interested  only  in  himself,  to  dramatic  and  group  T)lay, 
to  the  things  he  can  do  with  his  young  companions.    Children  at  this  age  imitate 
all  the  activities  they  see  going  on  around  them — trips  to  market,  housekeeping, 
visits  to  the  doctor,  and  school.     It  is  during  this  period  that  the  wise  mother 
learns  to  supervise  out  of  the  corner  of  her  eye,  to  suggest  a  further  step  when 
the  children  have  exhausted  the  resources  of  their  own  ingenuity  but  to  let  then 
alone  to  carry  on. 

Let  me  read  you  what  one  well-known  writer  has  said  about  the  grown-up's  part 
in  children's  play:     "Children  are  like  wild  animals.    You've  got  to  pretend  not 
to  be  looking  at  them  if  they  are  to  be  really  comfortable,  natural  and  free.  And 
it's  in  that  sense  of  freedom  to  think  their  own  long,  long  thoughts  of  youth  that 
young  things  grow  and  blossom.    For  the  mother  to  be  happily  occupied  in  her  own 
concerns,  hardily  unaware  of  her  child's,  but  ready,  is  the  mental  breath  of  life 
for  him." 

T-uis  policy  of  non-interference  on  the  part  of  sympathetic  parents  should 
be  consistently  "a intra ned  throughout  the  life  of  the  child.     It  is  the  only  sure 
basis  of  an  ideal  and  confident  relationship  between  parents  and  children.  As 
knowledge  of  children  advances,  we  learn  that  it  is  as  necessary  to  know  when  to 
let  children  alone  as  when  to  guide  them.    Each  child  =>nd  each  phase  of  his 
development  presents  new  problems,  ana  parents  must  feel  their  way  with  intelligence 
tact,  toleration  and  sympathy. 


For  the  children  we  have  a  menu  to-day  in  red  and  yellow.     Vegetable  omelet 
for  the  main  dish — and  show  me  the  child  who  isn't  pleased  with  a  well-made 
vegetable  omelet.    Then  five-minute  cabbage;  and  for  dessert,  Apricot  tapioca. 
The  children  will  drink  milk  with  this  meal  and  we  grown-ups  will  have  tea. 

See  page  h  in  your  egg  leaflet  for  vegetable  omelet,  cr  other  omelet 
variations.     I  hone  you  have  an  egg  leaflet  on  your  kitchen  shelf  for  at  this  time 
of  year  it  ought  to  come  in  very  handy.    There  are  many  egg  recipes  that  all  the 
family  will  enjoy  and  which  you  can  use  generously,  since  eggs  are  so  inexpensive 
just  now . 

To  make  the  omelet,  that  we  are  serving  the  children  to-day,  I  suggest  a 
combination  of  finely  chopped  onion,  celery  and  parsley,  fried  in  butter  and  snread 
over  the  omelet  before  it  is  folded  and  served  on  the  platter.     A  bit  of  tart  red 
red  jelly  as  a  garnish  will  make  it  especially  pleasing  to  the  children. 

Tomorrow:     "Fighting  the  Housefly". 
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